THE    LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATES

months after the Supreme Court's decision. He
defended the decision, and then went on to try
to reconcile the decision with the working of
popular sovereignty. He discussed the basis of a
master's right to his slave in the Territory of
Kansas, and then said:

'While the right continues in full force under
the guarantees of the Constitution, and cannot
be diverted or alienated by an act of Congress, it
necessarily remains a barren and worthless right
unless sustained, protected and enforced by
appropriate police regulations and local legisla-
tion prescribing adequate remedies for its viola-
tion. These regulations and remedies must
necessarily depend entirely upon the will and
wishes of the people of the Territory, as they
can only be prescribed by the local legisla-
tures. Hence, the great principle of popular
sovereignty and self-government is sustained
and firmly established by the authority of this
decision/

This was the first statement of a doctrine, to
become famous in the next year as the Treeport
Doctrine/ It suggested that a Territory might be
able to evade the consequences of the Dred
Scott decision by refraining from passing the
laws to .enforce the institution of slavery. On
this point Abraham Lincoln was to concentrate
in his contest with Douglas in the coming years.
For the present it needs to be noted as an
attempt by Douglas to make the best of popular
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